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This bibliography has been compileii as part of a/continuing -series designed 
'to make information on relevant dissertations available to us&r^: the . ERiO 
system. Monthly issues of Dissertation Abstracts IYiternation^,l arev reviewed' 
in order to coid^ile abstracts of dissertations on related to:^ics, wh-^ch thus i 
become accessible in searches of the ERIC data base. Ordering information for 
the dissertations themselve^ is • included at the end of 4ihe biljliography ., 

, Abstracts of the following dissertations are included in this coll e<^t ion: ^ 



Bertalan, John J. ■ ^ 

A COMPARISON OF THE READABILITY • OF COMMUNITY 

COLLEGE SOCIAL SCIENCE TEXTBOOKS WITH STUDENT 

READING LEVELS AND THE EFFECT ON ACADEMIC 

ACHIEVEMENT 



McMillin, Larry Melvelle ' ? ^ 
THE DIFFERENCES BETWEEN ^ READING TEACHER 
AND 'BUSINESS TEACHER-^ESTABLISHED PURPOSES 
FOR READING TWO FUNCTIONS OF LAfJGUAGE 



Clarke, Barbara K. 

EIGHTH GRADE STUDENTS' READING ABILITIES AND 
THEIR COMPREHENSION OF SELECTED SOCIAL STUDIES 
AND SCIENCE TEXTBOOKS 



Cole, Jack Ifewcombje 

THE J:FFECTS OF NON-PROSE TEXTUAL 
CHARACTERISTICS UPON SHORT-TERM^ RECALL OF 
MAJOK CO^CEPT^ .AND - SUPPORTING DETAILS IN 
INSTRUCTED AND UNINSTRUCTED CONDITIONS 



Conroy, Michael Thomas . 

A CUR^ltULUM FOR THE TEA^CHING OF READING 
SKILLS THROUGH GRAPHIC ARTS AT THE ''^SECONDARY 
SCHOOL LEVEL 



Miller, William Blaine 

FACTORS IN READING ^DIFFICULTY OF WORLD 
•HISTORY TEXTBOOKS 



r 



Pric^; .Patrick Charles w 
AN INVESTIGATION OF DISADVANTAGED EIGHTH 
GRADE STUDENa^S ' SOCIAL STUDIES CONCEPT 
ATTAINMENT, ^TUDY ^SKILLS , AND READING 
COMPREHENSION ' . ' , 



Ross, NQvel],a M. , 
AN ANALYSIS OF THE NATURE AND DIFFICULTY 
.OF READING TASKS ASSOfclATED WITH 
BEGINNING OFFICE WORKERS' JOBS IN THE 
COLUMBUS, OHIO METROPOLITAN AREA 



Freeland, K^nt Eugene 

REA^DABILITY OF' SOCIAL S^TUDlES MATERIAL WITH 
TECHNICAL VOCABULARY AS COMPREHENDED BY 
MEXICAN-AMERfCAN AND NON-MEXICAN-^AMERICAN 
STUDENTS 



Grau, Jeanine Louise Beery 

AN INVESTIGATION OF THE EFFECTIVENESS OF ^ 
PROBLEM-SOLVING READING MATERIALS ON THE 
READING COMPREHENSION Of/fIRST-SEMESTER 
COLLEGE GERMAN STUDENTS 



Ku^chak, Barbara^ Joan Hall 

-THE EFFECTS OF USING AN ADVANCE ORGANIZER 
0^ VARLOUS LEVELS OF COMPREHENSION IN 
FIFTH GRADE SOCIAL STUDIES 



Stone, David Edey ^ 
COMPREHENSION OF INFORMATION IN PICTURE- 
TEXT AMALGAMS IN PROCEDURAL TEXTS 



Suttle, Robert Lemuel 

READING LEVELS OF AUTOMOTIVE MECHAlJJyIC» 
STUDENTS AS COMPARED TO READING LEVELS 
OF THREE MAJOR AUTO-MAKERS ' ' REPAIR^/ 
MANUALS ' * 



Varano, Samuel Peter / 
THE EFFECTS OF ADVANCE /ORGANIZERS AND 
BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES ^ON THE FACILITATION 
OF LEARNING AND RETEl^ION OF A BIOLOQY 
UNIT 



Watkins, Ann Esthc 

THE EFFECT OF THE/ SYMBOLS AND STRUCTURES 
OF MATHEMATICAL /nGLISH ON THE READING 
COMPREHENSION OF COLLEGE STUDENTS 
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A. COMPARISON OF THE READABILITY OF COMMUNITY 
COLLEGE SOCIAL SCIENCE TEXTBOOKS w/tH STUDENT 
' '.-READING LEVELS AND THE. EFFECT ON AQADEWlC 
^^CHIEVEMENT , V Order No. 77^1774 

SRTALAN, John J., Ed. D- .Florida Atlantic University, 1977 

: The purpose of the study wafe to determine the reading grade 
placement levels of junior college students in relationship to 
the readability grade placement levels of their assigned social 

- science textbook, and deter niine the relationship of these vari- 

r. ables with the grade in course. 

The average student had a reading grade placement level of 

, 12.44. The average readability grade placement level of the 

• eight social science textbooks was 11.3. The aveirage student's 
r.eading. grade placement Jevel was 1.1 years higher than the 
readability grade placement levelW the assigned social sci- 
ence textbooks. 

Of the 375 students, 25.87 percent of the students read below 
th« average level of the assigned social science textbook, and 
72.53 percent of the students had reading grade placement levels* 
above the assignee^ textbooks. Results indicate six students, or 
1.6 percent with a reading grade placement lev^l of 11.3. iden- 
tical to the average textbook readability level. 

- The Pearson Correlation Coefficient was calculated by 
matching the independent variable Xa (the difference betv«een 
a student's reading grade placement level and the assigned" 
textbook's reada*bility grade placement level, .-ilso called the 
gap), with dependent variable Y (the gr.ide in course): XsrY. 

The correlation coefficient of the eighty -eight students who 
possessed a negative gap (tho^se whose reading grade placement 
level was below the readability* -grade placement level of the 
assigned textbook) was: -Xa'rY = -0.0709066. Although the co- 
efficient -.vas rn the negative direction, tiie coefficient was not 
significant at eitlier th^ .01 or the .03 level, witli eighty-six 
degrees of freedom. Conclusion: there is not a significant 
relationship betvveen community college students who have 
reading grade placement levels below the readability grade 
placement level of the as.^igned social science textbook and 
their result int grade in the course. 

The Pearson Correlation Coefficient was calculated by pair- 
ing the students who had reading grade placement levels above 
. the readability grade placement level.s of the assigned text- 
books with tlieir final gra'd'Ps in the course. The correlation 
coefficient of the*^e 198 students was: -iX^rY ^ +.242992. With 
196 degrees of freedom, the relationship between the stu3e?\ts 
who had readint^ grade placement levels abov^gthe readability 
level of tire assigned social science textbook and the final ' 
grades in the course was significant at both the .05 and .01 
-levels. In effect, a significant Pearson Correlation Coefficient 
^ between these vari;\ble demonstrates that as a stijtlcnt's read- 
ing grade placement level increased above the readaljility grade 
placement le\^pl of the aj^signed social science textbook, his/ 
her final gi*ad^?Mj[iM*e course improved. 

The test for tlr^tfriPference behvecn means suggested that, 
as a group, students \^Jia4*ossess readme grade placenient 
levels higher than the readability grade placement levels of 
th'eir assigned social science textbooks receive significantly 
higher grades trfan do students who possess reading; grade 
placement levrlS^below the readability grade placement level 
of their assigned/ soci^ science textbook, .Similarly, students 
who possess reading gr.ide placement levels below tlie read- 
ability grade .placement level of th^ assigned social science 
textbook received significantly lower grades in course, than 
students who possessed reading grade placement levels equal 
to or above the readability grade placement levels of the as- 
signed Social science textbook. 



EIGHTH GRADE STUDENTS' READING ABILITIES AND < 
THEIR -COMPREHENSION OF SELECTED SOCIAL ' 
STUDIES AND SCIENCE TEXTBOOKS Order No. 780B945 



given examiner-made comprehension tests which were based 
on samples abstracted from social studies and science texts. 
The readability of each text was determined through the use 
of readability formulas. 

Analys^ of the students reading comprehension scores 
aj^'t|ieir reading gralde equivalents resulted in the following 
cpnclusions: <1) the minimum reading level needed by eighth 
grade students to satlsfactorlly^comprehend their assigned 
social studies textbooks is, tenth grade, (2) the minimum read- 
ing level needed by eighth grade students to satisfactorily com- 
prehend their assigned science textbooks is eleventh grade, 
and (3) the Smith Readability Formula was the most accurate 
in Judging readability levels of both the social studies and 
science textbooks used in this stuc^. 

The threefold purposes of this study were: (1) to deter- 
niln^the minimum reading ability needed by 75% or more of 
ant eighth grade student population to independently compre- 
heVd their assigned social studies and science textbooks, 
(2) l^det'ermine the differences in the Eighth grade students' 
comprehension scores on tests developed from their assigned ^ 
texts in social studies and science, and (3) to determine the 
relative accuracy of three, readability formulae. 

Approximately 300 students enrolled in general and ad- 
vanced classes in two middle schools^ltrCated in Brevard 
County, Florida were given the California Test of Basic Skills. 
This test revealed that the students* reading grade level equiv-- 
alents ranged from -grade 6.0 to 12+. The students were also 



THE EFFECTS OF NON-PROSE TEXTUAL CHARACTERISE 
TICS UPON SHORT-TERM RECALL OF MAJOR CONCEPTS 
AND SUPPORTING DETAILS IN INSTRUCTED AND UNIN- 
STRUCTED CONDITlONSy 

COLE, Jack Newcombe. Ph.D. 
University of Maryland, 1977 

Supervisor: Beth Dav^y ' ^ 

The purpose of this study was to assess t!fte effects of se- 
lected textual characteristics and instruction upoR reading time ' 
and recall of major concepts and ^pporting details contained 
in a textbook-like passage of sqcial studies material. Recall 
was measured using a passage-dependent, multiple-choice Im- 
m^ediate Recall Test fIRT) constructed and validatecUjy the " 
experimenter in a pilot* study. ' W ■ ■ 

"-dne hundred eighty -&ix tenth-grade males from an all-boys. 
pri\^ate,Catholic military "academy participated in the study. 
Each subject received a set of instructions telling him how to 
read the passage t^bi.ch he was assigned, one of the four pas- 
sage versions, andWl ImnwM}i:Ue Recall Test. The four pas- 
sage, versions wereW'ext Only; Text with Headings; Te?a with 
Illustrations; and T«lt with Headings and Illustrations Each 
passage version was accompanied by onf of two sets o( instruc- 
tions, either telling the subject merely to read the passage for 
later testing, or to us^ a specific reading strategy. Thus, there- 
were eight treatment groups. Each subject read the instrtjc- 
tions, read the passage, recorclpd his reading time for the pas- 
sage, and compJeted the Immedi.^te Recall iest. ^ 

Two-way analyses of variance for textual condition (foupN /ir*" 
levels) and instructions ftwo levels) were performed on the 
data from the Immediate Recall Test (Main Idea, Supporting -^^ 
Detail, and Total scores) and on the reading time dirfa. Re- \ 
liability of the Imniediate Recall Test was calculated using co- 
efficient alpha and best-split coefficients and compared with ' 
reliabilities estahlisliied during the pilot ^ 
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"IKE, Barbara K., Ph.D-^he Florida State University, 
112pp. Major Profesiqn Dr. Edwin H. Smith 



• J WtMiin the limitations of-this study, the following conclii- . 

•ions were, drawn from the findings: 1. The non-prose textual 
' qharacterlstlcs had no significant effect upon scores on the 
- mediate. Recall Test or upon reading times. There was, 
however, evidence that the addition of these, non-prose textual 
characteristics led to a systecnatic Increase in reading times, 
2. Instructions given to subjects in how to read the passage 
■ had no'cffect upon Immediate Recall Test scores. Instructions 
did Significantly Increase reading time? Newman-Keuls post 
hoc comparisons within passai^e versions suggested that this 
effect was significant only for the Text Only condition. Thus, 

; it was concluded that the. increase in reading times was a gen- 

V* aral effect of instructions. 

.> Nonsignificant findings limited implications for theory to 

suggestions for further assessment of the behaviors explored 
' i in this study . _ 
V' ' Implications for pra'btlce ^ere also limited -by the nonslg- r 
ijnlffcant findings and included ther suggestion that teachers ex- 
periment with ways to teach their Studen^ts to read their text- 
books more effectively. 

. bjapllcatlons for research drawn from the results^of this 
study Included the following: first, further refinement and ex-, 
tension of the research methodology used In this study; second, 
exploration of new w^ys to teach students to use their textbt>okS; 
third, exploration of new design options .for textbooks; fourth, 
' further development apd Validation of a theoretical framework 
to explain the process in which a student engages while rea.d- 
ing a textbook; and fifth, the development of new research para- 
digms and methodologies in order to ^xplore this problem 
more fully. Order No. 77-27,994, 260 pages. 



- The results of the study Indicated that th^ students I«arn«d 
reading skills and improved tf\ese skiUs as thsy advance^rovi 
one session to the next. The study showed that reading skills' 
can t>e taught effectively through the shop project and act Iviti 
The related information sheets enabled the staidents to* apply 
the technical terms learned to related shop activities: The re- 
lated information tests measured their ability to read and un- 
derstand the sheets. The correct completion of the shop proj* 
ec%B was dependent upon the students' ability to read a^ki f611ow 
directions exactly as they were written. ^ This provided the stu- 
dents with the opportunity to.use reading In a practicaT setting. 

. The findings indicated that only one significant difference 
existed between two of tlie three class means at the .05 lev•^-^ 
on the standai-dized reading test. 

The findings of the analysis 9f variance used to test hyp&^he- 
sis 2 (Sessions 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8/9) indicated that signiHcant 
differences existed among the three class means (7A, 7B, 7cy 
at the .01 level on the related information tests. The conclu- 
sion drawn from these results is that the students improved 
their reading skills a^ they progressed from session to session. 
The results showed that the students learned from their experi- 
ences and mastered the reading skills taught. The s^udy proved 
that reading skills can be taught effectively through graphic 
arts. 

The findings of the analy^^ of variance used to test hypothe- 
sis 3 (Sessions 2,,3, 4, 5, 6, 7>08, 9) indicated that significant 
differences existed among the three means at the .01 level on 
the Teachers' Rating Scales. Thus the students were able to 
-i^e the reading skUlt- le.uiiec. in a practical situation. They 
were able to read the printed sheets, follow the directions, and 
make a project or part of a project. The study proved thaTread- 
Ing skills can be related to manual activities. 



A CURRICXFLUM FOR THE TEACHING OF READING SiaLLS 
THROUGH eitAPHIC ARTS AT THE SECONDARY SCHOOL. 
L.EV6L. Order No. 7808991 



CONROY, Michael Thomas, Ph.D. 
396pp. Mentor: Carolyn Hedley 



Fordham University, 



The purpose of this study was to design, validate, and Im^ - * 
plement a curriculum that would detefmine whether reading 
qkllls could k>e taught effectively to seventh grade t>oys'and 
girls through the. graphic arts shop projects and Activities. 
This researcher sought to determine, through the teaching of 
this curriculum by three industrial arts teachers other than 
the researcher, whether reading skills could be improved as 
a result of participation In the study. • . 

• The researcher designed a curriculum that would provide 
the teachers and students with an-Annovative/approach to the 
teaching and learning of reading skills in kj^e industrial arts 
areas. "T^ese areas have "manual activiti^ as their foundation.- 
The participating teachers were given all of the necessary in- . 
)Structlons and materials to implement the curriculum. 
A /Teacher's HandboQk which provjded^ the methodology, struc- 
ture, and sequence of the ten v^eek^ program was provided. The 
cdrrlculum was validated by seven experts in the fields of read- 
ing and industrial arts education. 

During the spring of 1977, three experienced industrial arts 
teachers, other than the researcher, implemented the final vali- 
dated curriculum, with three classes of seventh graders in one 
Intermediate scht)ol on Staten Island, J^ew York, There were 
sixty-nine boys and gifts in the study. Thc'ten-webk program 
involved the use of a standardized reading test (pretest, post- 
test), eight criterion-referenced tests, eigftt t^eacher rating 
scales, bookbinding ^d linoleum block printing projects, and 
activities related to^graphic arts. 

The criterion -refd^renced tests and teachers^ rating scales 
were formulated by the researcher and validated k>y the mem- 
bers of the jury of experts. The validated instruments were 
used in the study. 



READABILITY OF SOCIAL STUDIES MATERIAl* Wixii 
TECHNICAL VOCABULARY AS COMPREHENDED BY 
MEXICAN -AMERICAN AND NON-MEXICAN— AMERICAN 
STUDENTS 

FREELAND, Kent Eugene, Ph.D. 
The University of Iowa, 1977 

Supervisor: Professor Lloyd L. Smith 



, yfhe purpose of thii 
ab/llty of selected inte 



investigation was to ex ne the read- 
termediate gradr ocial os textbooks 

asWidenced by (1) read .hility formulas and test results 
by iWexican -American and non -Mexican -American students. 

iFollett, Ginn/ and Harcourt textbooks were analyzed by ap- 
plying Fry and Dale-Chall formulas to randomly selected pas- 
sages. These passages were exanbined to decide if certain 
technical vocabulary, caused comprehensfon problems. 

Students f^om grades four, five, and six in two school dis- 
tricts were given two written tests. One school district sup- 
jDlied twenty-four Mexican -American students: the other sup- 
plied forty-seven Mexican -American students. An equal 
number of non -Mexican -Ame rican students were used.^'he 
first test was-^a cloze test whereby each student had to Spply 
approximately fifty missing w<5rds. The second test was a five- 
question multiple choice test over the s mie passage as the 
cloze. 

Additional data--such as standardized tr.st scores, IQ scores 
participation in a free lunch program, .ind length of residence ' 
in the district were collected. All"^nf(,, /nation was coded on 
IBM key punch cards and analyzed at the yniversity of Iowa 
Computer Center. ^ . ■ 

The following conclusions were reached after an analysis 
of the data> 1. The fourth, fifth, and sixth grade social studies 
textbooks of this investigation appeared to be too difficult for . 
the gr^ade level intended. Readability formulas s^jppor ted this. 
Cloze tests also bore this out for Mexican -American and non- . 
Mexican-American students.. The te?^s examined were ^ the 
fr.ustration level for V7% of the non -Me-^ican -American student-s 
and 91 n of the Mexican -Ahierican students. 2, The social 
studies texts in this investigation revealed a high degree of in- 
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ternkl variability. Texts did not uniformly progi'ess froiJf easy 
rea<JW|5.in the first few; chapters to difficult reading iri the last- 
tew chapters. 3. the' Dale -C hall and Fry-foi*mulas did not con- 
sistently agree on gr^ade levels. However, they did seem to 
exhibit a relationship. The Fry usually wa6 one grade lower*' 
than the Dale-Chall on. the same passage.' 4. There were sig- 
nificantly high intercorrelations among the results of the ipyes- 
tigator-constructed tests: cloze'iest (exact -word replacement-- 
E; synonym--S; -and totally unrelated r^sponse--T) and multiple 
choice test--MC. 5. There^wer^ si'gilificantly-high intercorre- 
lations a'fnong standardized test scores ( Stanford Achievement 
Test for reading comprehension- -RDG; Stanford Achieve- 
ment Test for social science--SS; jnd ^I^orge-Thorndike Intel - 
ligence T est--IQ) and the results of investigator-constructed 
tests--E, S, T, ES, and MC. 6. TTiere were Significant differ- 
ences between Mexican -Amer^an and'non-Mexjcan-Aijierican 
student^ on standardized, cloze, and multiple choice tests--SS, 
IQ, E, T" ES, and MC. The non-M^xican-American group 
scored higher. It must naturally be kept in mind that culture - 
6ias in the test instruments, along with a studeht-'-s skill in tak- 
ing testscan be influencing factors in the test results. 7. Tho^e 
Mexican-American students who received f/ee lunch scored 
significantly lower on HUG, E, T, ES, and MC than the Mex- 
ican-Americana who did not receive free lunch. 8. For all 
intermediate grade students combined, there were significantly 
high correlations between per cent of technical vocabulary cor- 
rect on the cloze tests and the standardized test results for . 
SS, RDG, and IQ. 9. The social studies text passages cbntained 
a high percentage of technical vocabulary. ICk There was a sig- 
nificant difference between Mexican- American and non -Mexi- 
can-American students on the percent of technical vocabulary 
that were correctly supplied on the cloze tests. Non-Mexican- 
Americans gave corTvect answers more, frequently than Mexi- 
can-Americans. - Order No. 77-28,454, 250 pages. 



null hypothesis ihat the 



- The rnvestiga'tion tested the batic null hypothesis lhat there 
' is no Significant difference in the effectiveness of the'threfe 
strategies 'in developing reading comprehension. An analysis 
•of variance (ANOVA) and an analysis of cov^ariance (ANCOV), 
using the. Mo'dern^'Lan^Uge Aptitude Tbst and an Interest -. 
Motivation Test as covariates, were employed to comparathe 
» a^ievement of the three groups on three Examinations : tli^. 
Pimsleur Reading CQmpre^hensjon Test ; a Reading Compre -^ 
hension Test designed forfper'man 101 studenfs at Purdue , 
University; and the Final Examination for the course. Both 
analyses revealed that Group A performe.d significantly better 
(p < .05) than 'did Groups B and C on the Pimsleur Reading 
Comprehension Test . There was no significant difference 
among the three groups on the other two criterion measures. 

An analysis of variance was also employed to*compare the 
effects of the. three strategies on ffiaintaining student interest 
in the.study of Gern\anr- There was no significant diJference 
among "the three groups. 

Subsequent ahalyses of variance examined the effects ofa 
given strategy- combined with language aptitude and interest- 
motivation. High levels of language aptitude and interest- 
motivation were fgund to be advantageous in promoting achjeve- 
. ment fftr all learners. . . , I 

The results of t^iis 'study suggest that, kt thh beginning level 
of German language study, the use of sight roddings'containing 
lexical, morphological, and syntactical cues can enhance stu- 
dent comprehension of unfamdliar reading seleotions. * 

Order No. 77-30,081, 261 pages. 



AN INVESTIGATION pp THE^t:FFECTlVENES§ OF 
PROBLEM-SOLVING READlSfG MATERIALS ON THE 
REAqiNG COMPREHJ^KSIOnIof FIRST- SE M ESTER 
COLLEGE GERMAN STUDENTS 

GRAU*! Jeanine Louise ^eery. Ph.D. 
Purdue University, 1977' 

Major Professor: Joseph A. Wipf ' 
• ^ . * 

This study was designed to measure the relative effective- 
ness of three techniques for developing reading comprehen- 
sion of- college student.s enrolled in beginning Ge'rman. More 
specifically, this investigation examined the feasibility of em- 
ploying readings ;:ont3inin^^ problem-solving cues as a peda- 
gogical ^device for teaching reading in the early statues of for- 
eign ^language acquisition. 

The research involved 88 students erir(jllod in first-semes, 
ter German. at Purdue University during the Fall Semester of 
1974. Students fr(jm each of six sections^of Gt^rman 101 were 
ra/domly divided into three groups. Each grouj) was exposed 
to one of the three .stratei:i(\s for teachinL.^ readint; throughout 
one 15- week semester. 

Students in Group A {n^28) road f)nc experimental si^hlf 
reading per we^>k. which contained^lexic al . morphologiciil . and 
syntactical cues designed ti) teach sfucT^nts iniporiant decoding 
skills such as: the art of inference, the recognition of cot^nates 
and root wocxis. and. intelligent contextual ^essitig. These stu- 
dents, also completed' four word-buil,ding lessons throui^hout the 
semester, which were constructed to give students an overview 
of the relationship lx?tween Germaiv'and English vocabulary 
and a brief introduction to derivational, systems in German. 

Students in Group B (n=29) read one conventional sit^ht read- 
ing each week containing rio speciafcues or reading ^ids. ■ 
Words which were unfamiliar to th^, students were glossAd 
with English equivalents. Students in^ Group C (n=31) recLv^d 
no special training in reading. ' ' L 3^ ^ 

ERIC 



THE EFFECTS OF USING AW ADVANCE ORGANIZER 
ON VARIOUS LEVELS OF COMPREHENSION IN FII^TH 
GRMXE SOCIAL STUDIES Order No. 7808909 

KURCHAK, Barbi^ra Joan Hail, Ed.I^. University of Colorado at 
Boulder, 1977. 142pp. Director: Professor Donald'E. Carline 



Problem 



The problem was twofold; would the use of an advance or- 
ganizer in fifth grade social studies classes have any effect on 
literal, >interpretive, and evali^tive comprehension, and would 
there be^a difference iii reading achievement? 

t 

Method . f > 

Three hundred and nine fifth grade students from fourteen 
classrooms were-randomly stratified into six treatment groups 
on the basis of high, average, and low reading ability as mea- 
syred by th'e.reading-^comprehension section of the Stanford 

' *Diagnostic'Reading Test, Level II . The six group.s and thetr 
treatments were: ;\dvance Organizer Group 1 received two 
literal questions. Gpoup 2 received two interpretive jjuestions; 
Group 3 receivfe;d two evaluat^ive questions; Group 4, one literal 
and one interpretive question; Group 5, one literal and one eval- 
uative question; Group 6 received one interpretive and one ' 
evaluative question. Group 7 feerved as the control and was 
given no advance or^^izer. During a one-hour class period, 
students in the six groups were asked to read their organizers, 
then an assigned chapter from a fifth grade sociiU studies' text- 

^book, while the control grou)) road only the same chapter. All 
students answered a 12 -item post -test composed of four literal,-^ 
four interpretive, and 'four evafuative cjCiestions. The four by- 
^ potheses tested were: ,1*. There was nq fiignific^uit difference in 
reading. comprehension achievement eiiYong fifth graders who 
used advance organize^ and those who didn't. 2. There w^s 
no significant diUe^^e in reading comprehension achievement 
among low- achieversHjiv^rage achievers, (ukI high acliievers 
when advance organizers were used. 3. There w;is q.o signifi- 
cant difference in higher levels of cognitive thinking among 



s 



using advance organizers written at divergent levels. 
.4. Thsr|B was no significant difference In reading comprehwi- 
a}oo tcliiievement among students of different reading abilities j 
when advance orgaxUzers written on a literal level, or an Inter- 
pretive level, or aA ev^uative level were used. 

ReeulU and Conclusions ' , 

The analysis of vu'lance procedure wad perforAied sepa- 
•'^ly tor each of thi^four dependent variables; 1) literal ques- 
n subtest fcore^ Z) Ifit vpretive questions subtest sco^e, 
-nluative questions subtest score, and 4) total scoreyon the 
Following are the si^ificant results of the stup^: 
1. The difference between fi|th graders who use4 advlnce or- 
gaoisera and those who did not was nonrsignifican.t at the p > 
•90 level. 2. The use of «adv^ce organizers of all kinds was 
detrimental to low readers (p = .105), of possible slight benefit ' 
to average readers'(p = .531), and of significant benefit to high 
readers (p = 3. High readers benefited significantly by «f 

using advance organizers of all six types when answering inte^ 
pretjve questions (p =» ^05). 4. In general, advance organizers 
containing evalyative-type questions produced lower posttest 
soores for average and low readers. Pupils reading in the , 
lipper third of the cliass coniprehended the material signifi- 
cantly better when asked questions on 'any cognitive level prior 
to reading assignment. Pupils reading in the average range 
comprehended the material as well or better with or without 
questions of any kind asked prior ?o the reading assignment. 
jPupUs reading in the lower third of the class comprehended 
the material less well when asked questions on^any cognitive 
^ level prior to the reading assignment. The level of comprehend 
Slon was significantly related to .the residing level of the stu- 
dents^ 

\ 



THE DIFFEIVENCES BETWEEN READ*G TEACHER AND , 
BUSINESS TEACHER-ESTABLISHED PURPOSESf FOR 
READING TWO FUNCTIONS OF LANGUAGE / , " 

Ordpr/No. 7730844 

McMILLIN, Larry Melvcllc. Ed.D. Uhivcrsity^of Nor^iern 
Colorado. 1977. 244pp. 

'. c 

This study investigated the differences between reading 
teacher and business teacher-established purposes for read- 
ing the most eomnion business textbook" components with the 
language functions Mo control action*" and **to order thinking." 
The Subjects in the study were thij^ty- one ''secondary reading 
, teachers and thirly-one secondary business teachers distrib- 
uted proportionately over the State of Colc^ado. ^ 

A sample of recent business-related te^j^jjbks was. tabu- 
lated to identify the most conrinicii business T^^flRook compo- 
nents. The sel^ted components \^ere: a^jroblem. a direction/ 
a background explanation, and a definition. Jury I was selected ' 
to validate the selected components as typical of the component 
they represent. Jury n validated Uie function of the lan^^uai^e 
in each selected component. The problem and direction con- 
sist of the languag:e functioiv"to control action." The back- 
ground explanation and definition consist of the languagt? func- 
tion ""to order thinking," ^ 
/ An Analysis'°Packet was developed containing these four 
components and instruction to the teacher to,»write five ques- 
tions they would want students to be able id answer. 'Jury III 
•established an appropriateness standard of purposes fort-eading, 
each component. Jury IV translated «^ teacher-es\aliUshed 
questions into purposes for reading each "Component. An ap- 
propriateness rating was attributed to-the purposes for reading 
and the mean scores for each component were computed. 

A two-way anal>^is of variance with repeated measure on 
one variable (r evading and business jteachers) kncj a rested fac- 
t^ on tt^eipther variable (functions of language) was used. 
A ScheffeTest of Multiple Comparisons was usefci to isolate * 
the sources oi variance. 

The hypothesis of no significant dlffefences between the 
heading teachers' and the business teachers' established pur- 
poses for reading was accepted, and the hypothesis of no sig- 
niiicant differences ^ the reading t-eacher and business teacher- 
Q hed purposes between the function of language of control 
g J^l^ nd to order thinking was r^ject^d. 



Con clusions - ' * 
■ — ,* 

Th\s study suggests that the purposes for reading which 
secondary readhig teachers and secondary business teachers' 
establish for b\Ainess textbodk components vary between the 
language functions *to control action" and "to order thinlflng.* 
.The statistical evidence'also supports the^conclusion that sec- 
ondary reading teachers and secondary business teachers es- 
tablisll.,similar purposes for reading business textbook eompo- 
nents with the language functions "to control action" and *to 
order thinWng.'; 

Implications for classroom teiachers do not exist at this 
time because many dimensions of -the functions of language 
seed to be researched. Recommei^llations for further research 
concerning the functions of language in the readi rig, process are 
included, , ^ . ^ 



FACTOHS IN READING DIFFICU^^TY OF WORLD HISTORY 
TEXTBOOKS } Order No. 7807350 

V ' '- 

MILLER, ^^illiam Blaine, Ph.D. The University of Texas at 
Austin, IQ"/?, n9pp. Siipervispr: Clark C. Gill 

^ The purposes of the study were to predict the readabilitv, 
or level of difficulty, of world history,textbo6ks and to identify 
factors which cause some materials to be more difficult than 
others. To accomplish the first purpose, the researcher' ap- 
plied the Fry Readability Graph to three samples of randomly- 
" s^lect^d evenly-spaced ofie hundred-word passages from each 
of the five world history textbooks approved by the Texas State 
Board of Education in November 1976. One sample contained 
three passages, a second ten, and a third twenty-five. Twow{)rd 
counts were utilized for each of the 190 passages— one in whlfch 
proper nouns and prope^r adjectives were coiyited, and one in 
which proper nouns and proper adjectives^ were omitted. 

The findings from the first part of the study are as follows." 
Using 10th grade as the grade at which world history ia most 
frequently taught in Texas, according to the largest sample, 
one textbook is b^ow grade level, one is at grade level, and 
three are above grade ^level. The range of difficultywi'thj^ ^ 
each textbook is from as little as fiVe grades to as muc 
-ten* grades. Cach sample produced a different ord^ < 
culty. >Jo textbook had the same grade level of diffictrtty on 
each sample. Including' proper nouns and proper adjeN?tives in 
the woi»d count increased the difficulty o/each sample by an 
average of 1.66 grades. 

To accomplish thfe second purpose, the -researcher applied 
the-criteria of difficulty of Fry's Kernel Distance .Theory, the 
correlates of flosenshine's concept of horizontal readability, 
counts of relational, conjunctive, and disjunctive concepts, and 
counts of the number of words per independent clause unit (T- 
unitj to one 2500 word passage on a 6'6mmon topic from each 
of the five textbooks. The Fry Readability Graph was applied . 
to each' passage to predict the order of difficulty, .Of the fac- 
tors said to cause difficulty.in reading materials, only the num- 
ber of words per independent clause unit ^d Rosenshine's cor- 
relates of the number of paragraphs written according to a 
rule-example-rule pattern and the total number of exajnples- 
were related tothe difficulty of the passages. 

The researcher concluded that world history textbooks' are, 
for the most part, m^re difficult than the grade for which they 
are intended and tlfat^re appears to be little relationship be- 
tween factors predictife the difficulty of reading materials and'' 
factors causing the difnculty of reaiiihg materials. He recom^ 
mended, that the Texad Education Agency conduct readability, 
studies of proposed tektbooks independent of those und<^aken 
by publishers ajid that further research be done to determine 
the causes 'of difficulty. 




A9^ IKV^TIGATION OF DIS^VANTAG£:d EIGHTH GRADE 
STUDENTS'' SOCIAL STUDIES CONCEPT^ ATTAINMENT, 
SrrUDY skills; and reading COMPREHENSION 

PRICE, Patrick Charles, Ph.D. ' , , - ' "1 

Georgia Skate Univei^Br -^^School of Education, 1977 , 

• . ^ " Purpose 

. The purpose o*f the study was to examine the relationship' 
of the reading comprehension, study skills, and social studies 
concept attainment of disadvantaged eighth grade students by 
a program fujsing 'concept development lessons and Mt^rk-study 
skills instruction. 



Methods and Proce'dures 



r 



he sample was forty -s^v^O eighth grade students identi- 
fied ad disadvantaged poor readers. Thirty-?wo were in the 
treatment group, fifteen in the control group. > 

Studies in the treatment groulT were given- a treatment of 
individuarl learning packets, empthasizing the foll<^wing worMy 
study skills:' map reading; using charts, ^raphd, and tables; 
using the textbook; and reference skills. The portion of the 
treatment ^w^s six social studies concept development lessons 
bbsed upon ET- Cecil Clark's prescriptions. The learning pack- 
ets and concept -lessons were administered over a seven week 
period. ' ^ ^ 

The dependent measures administered in the pre- and post- 
situations were Test R, Reading Comprehension, and Test W, 
.Work-Stuc^ Skills, of the Iowa Tests of Basic Skills ; and the. 
Social Studies Test, Form 3A. of the Sequential Tests of Edu - 
cational Progress, Serie.s 11. Subjects randomly chosen fron|| 
both' groups were administered a structured interview to teeW 
■ for concept attainment. 

The data from the measures was used to compare the treM- 
^ ment and -control groups. For the purpose, three statistical 
and one nonstatisticat^^ull hypothesis were devel<4^d: 1. Means 
will be equ9.1 on pretest scori^ for the treatment and control 
groups using the st^andar dized tests. 2. Means wiU be eqVu^. 
on posttest scores for the treatment and control groups using 
the standardized tests. 3. Means will be .equal on the differ- 
ences between pj*etest and posttest scores fcxr the treatnienjt 
and control groups using the standardized tests. 4, There will 
be a significant difference in concept attainment between the 
treatment and control* groups as shown by contrasting the re- 
sults of pretest and posttest structured interviews. 

A multivariate analysis of variance was used to test the 
first three»hypotheses. The fourth nonstatistical hypothesis 
was teste^by comparing -the averages of the numerically quan- 
tified responses to the interviews. 

Results 

One of the three statistical null hypotheses was rejected: 
Hypothesis 3 regarding the comparis^ among the differejfces 
bet-ween pretest' and popttest means on measures of reading 

' conrypr ehension, social studies achievement*, and work-study 
skills achievement. Further analysis indicated that the total 
work-study *?kills mean was responsible for the significant 
multivariate F. 

■ A multivariate analysis of the difference between the pre- 
test and posttest scores for the three work-study skills sub- 
tests indicated that the signi/icant F was attributable to the 
mean on subtest W-2, Reading Graphs and Tables. 

Hypothesis u4, Which was nonstatistical.^^yas accepted on 
the grounds^ that there was no difference between the treat- 
meiit and control groups when pogtte^t scores on the struc- 

..-^tKired interviews were compared. Hpwever, the treatment 
group demonstrated a large growCh In concept attainment from 
the pretest to posttest.^' 



* . " Conclusions ■ ' / - * 

As a result of the nncUpgs of this study, the following con- 
clusions Vej:e reached: r,sA> program emphasizing' work-study 
skills as coRsidered her* does not ^fave^an effect upon reading- 
comprehension and socldl studies concept attainment. 2. This 
study does not provide sufficient d^a for either the acceptance 
or r eject ion^t^e p'bsition adopted for this study that a fusion 
Of concept. cTevetopment-lessop^ an'd work-stt^ skills instruc- 
tion would be a useful tool for helping students with reading 
difficliUies comprehend social'^studies materials better. 3 in- 
dlvidua»le arning packets appear- to be an ^effective way to teach 
some work-study skills. 4. The ton^ypt development prescrip- 
tions of D. Cec^l Clark are an effective meaj>s of instruction. 

Order No. T7^9, 3 17,' 255 pages 



AN ANALYSIS OF THE NATURE AND DIFFICULTY OF V 
READING TASKS ASSOCIATED WITH BEC^^^NING OFFICE 
WORKERS' JOBS IN THE COLUMBUS, O^IO, M^TROPOLI-,r 
TAN AREA - Ordei;, No. J7 80591 Jj • 

ROSS, Novella M., Ph.D. The Ohio State University, 1977. 
156pp. Adviser: Professor Mildred HUlestad 

The present study compared the reading materials handled 
•by beginning office employees with the reading activities «on- 
-talhed in the three most widely used InstftictlonHl materials 
in the senior vocational office edu cation ^asse^s. A random 
sample of 50 t^eginnlng office employees from businesses In 
the Columbus, Ohio, MetrOfKilitan Area, stratified by Industry, 
supplied copies of 358 Items they^ read. These work samples 
were compared wlth(5,021 job ex|Serlence activities In the two 
secretarial office procedure tex^^oks and a simulation kit, 
resulting In these flndlngTs: 1. Mor^ than 56 perce^of all the 
reading samples collected f^-om offices were read for actual 
comprehension, with lettfers,. fnemos, and nptes^ong with 
manuals knd written lnstructlons;^accountlng fc^c^pproxlmately 
45 percent of all the comprehension sample^ cohfected. On the, 
other hand, approximately 139 p^cept of all the reading actlvl> 
ties sampled from the textbooks required some form of com- 
prehension with letters; memos, ^m€k notes. In Addition to wrlt- 
* ten instructions constituting over 80 percent of^the total 
activities read for comprehension In textbooks] Materials read 
for comprehension were also the dominant reading activities 
provided In the simulation ma^rials, comprising 44<1 percent 
of the output of reading samples analyzed from these material*. 
Letters, memos, and' notes made up 62,4 percent of the total * 
simulation comprehension reading activities. 2. Whe'n beginning 
etnpldyees were separated Into .s^^cific positions, some dls- 
tlrtct differences were not^d In Jhe^ypes and levels of reading - 
activities. The ltem£ most conisletently read by secretaries 
were letters, memos, and notes (26.4 percent), while clerks 
read more order forms. Invoices, and account statements (20.7 
percent). As a result, secretaries read more proofreading 
materials (36.4 percent than cleVks (23.6 percent). However, 



clerks' i^eadjrtiore materials forever Ification (2(A» percent) 
than secretaries ^14. 6 percent). 3. Some form of rough draft 
reading was the source of about 37 percent of the materials 
read in Indugtr^, but accounted for only 17.4 percent Irt the * 
textbooks and 34.3 percent in the simulation materials. How- 
ever, nearly 77 percent of all materials rs^lr^m textbooks 
were In some printed form as compared.tqf^he 17.8 percent In 
the simulation piaterlals and 32.7 perc^t in offices* OfTthe/ 
^ther hand, of the total simulation majterials analyzed, 47.8^ 
percent of the reading materials w^re typewritten, and a 

proportion of the total reading materials available In 
the. textbooks were^typewritten (5.9 percent), and 2 9! 9 percent 
in ^dustry. 4. Most written communication read by beginning 
QfCice employees ort^rinated v^ithin the office. 5. Using^he 
FpRCAST formula, the mean reading grade level of all^the In- 
structional matepials (12.4) was slightly htgher than the mean 
of the readihg grade level (11,5) of all the job-reWted mater- 
ials. The textbooks (12.0 and 11.9) recorded a lower reading 
grade level than the simulation n>uterials . (12. 9) . «owever, no 
significant differ|6nces were found between the reading grade 
levels of the inst(ructional materials and the reading grade 
level of the materials read in the office. 
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The followliTg recommendations are made: 1. Students 
Should be provided with 'oppoctunities to read smTJ^pes of ma- 
: terials that are Job-related including piore e.mphasis on form ' 
^ letters, manuals, rate books/{as well as statistic^ ai^d'finan- 

-cial tsi,bles, ^. ^cretarial' students ^ould be tra|)ied with 
* ^special emphasis on proofreading l^ttfecs, memos, and notes T. 
3. Provisions ^should "fee made for clerical students to read 
' "order^orms knd invoices for verificatl«pn of information uslng*^ 
yother sources to validate the^acc^racy of the materials/ 4. In- 
^^^•stnictlonal materials s^uld be organized' so.th^ step4by-step' 
• procedurj^s are provideoHor carryinc: out a task, as in Vroce-. 
dural maiUials or Job instructipn sheets.^ 5. More bandwritfen 
jind 'rough Walt material should be given tolhfr students to read ' 
and to type. ^ ^ . . 




COMPREHENSION OF INFORMATION Jn- PlCtU RE -TEXT ^ 
AMALGAMS IN. PROCEDURAL T^XTS- Order. ^o. 78gi67D 

'STONE, David Edey. Ph.D. Cornell University,^ 1977. 104pp, 

The Study reported in this dissertation cxanitn,ed the effects ^ 

Afferent pictures and picture-text aqialguuvs^on reufling 

prehension. Picture- text amalgams are combinations of 

iUuXjtrations and text. ^ ' 

r ^ ^ » ' ^ 

Mstudy was done to examine the effect of communicating 
direHlons for the assembly of model Joading cart in a-single 
^ line drawinp, segmented line drawings, or in a 'conibiiiatioji of 
lext-and line drawinc;s on readi^^^ compreliensioii, 

Reading conlprehension wa.s measured in terms of bothread- 
inp behavior and task performance.. Measured of reading be- 
havior Included the frequency, sequence, and duration with 
yhlch subjects, looked at illustration^, text; or modej. parts. 
Measures of task performance incUided the speed'of assem- 
^bly, sequence of assembly and numbe? and type pf errors in 
assembly, ^ . ' 

Both reading behavior and task performance wete recorded ?* 
on video tape and subsequently ^pded into a data structure ^ 
which depicted each subject^s reading behavior arid task per- 'r 
.(ormance numerically. / ^ / 

Subjects were 28 lemales and 32 males enroUed irj/an un- 
dergraduate psychology course at Cornell UniveVsity . \ 

Results indicate that the addition of tgct to the line drawings 
; used In Ae stud>' resulted in significanflybetter comprehension 
of the directions.' 

A greater percVnUge of subje>:ts followed the prescribed 
^ sequence of assembly when text aaid illustrations were p;-e- 
< sented together . la addition, the addition of text resulted in 
si^lficantly fewer errors of assembly. 

No si^ificant differ^rfce was found in the speed of assem.- 
bly, If the speed of assembly is ^considered to include time * 
spent in looking at illustrations and text. If the speed'o^ as- 
sembly is taken to be the amount of time spent working Ivith ^ 
the model parts, then significantly less tifno was requi/ed for 
^he assembly of the parts when illustrations and text Jei e pre- 
sented together. 

The effect of adding text to illustrations ort rea^Tn^ behav- 
ior was to significantly reduce tho duraff^ and fr^uency with 
which subjecfs looked at line drawings. 

The presenLat,ion of tho line drawing of the modt l loading 
cart In one drawing or in seijnients had no significant effect on 
the comprehensioii of the directions. 

Subjects looked at the se^^mented illustrations more fre- 
quently than the single illusj^rati'ort , butlho duratioji of each 
look at the single illustranon^^as longer. 

The findinj^ of this study are consistent with the conceptual 
iramcswork for comiiiunfcation.s advanced in the dissertation.- 

This conceptual fra mework* asserts that events may be cate- 
gorised in ternis of their ext^sion in space-time, their se- 
quential constraints, their numl)er of subslates, and their end- 
state information. ;t is shown that the information necessary 
for replication of these events may be tlvpught of as having a 
structure replicating the characteristics of the photo-typical 
event. 

It is also shown that coinmuhications media, by their very 
nature, impose constraints on the information structu^e^ to be'' 
communicated and.that these constraints have consequences 
^X)m prehension o( that information, ' 



READING LEVELS OF Au4oMOTIVE MECHANICS STU- 
DENTS AS COMPARED TO READING LEVELS OF THR^E 
MAJOR AUTO-MAKERS' REPAIR MA^JUALS* 7 
, ^ ^ Order No; 7806045 

SUTTLE, Robert Lemuel, Ed.D.' University of Georgia, iW?. 
166pp. Supervisor: Jjobrge O'Kelley; Jr. . " ^ 



This study waff^^igned to show the neeU (or a Vocational 
* curriculum that was understandable (readable) to the students 
for whom it was intended. The various readability studfes ^e 
in the pastrwere Studied. The D^e 3,opp word list was then^ 
expanded to 9,000 words, called the Georgia Word^Llst. A com- 
puterized Icersidn of the D^fe-Chali Readability Formula was 
developed, a<nd was used to'a^^blish the reading levels oi the 
three major auto-me^chanicft m«rtUals, Th6 Nelson -Denny Rea_d> 
' ing Test was used to establislf stlident reading levels. Only ) 
students enrolled in vocat>>tol auto-mechanics In G6prgla,area 
T vocational -technical schpols were used in the study^ The S*-0 
Score was developed in this ftudy and Is'based on tTie/k-ese^ roll- 
er's theory that iu vocational reading material, aXfihide^it whose 
reading level is qhe stlynda^^ deviation or hlgh'er ab^ve the mean 
reading level of the vocational material, could comprehggrd , 
lOO^f.the m^iteriaU * r ' > 

^ . rm purpos^-of the study was to" talMfe/te the co'mputerized 
version of M6-Chall by correlating it to the Dale-Chali Read- 
ability Formula; the differences in the reading levels pf the 
three auto-mechanics manuals; and the difference in the stu- * 
dents' reading levels and the reading levels of rfie auto/- mechan- 
ics manuals. v » ' 

The objects of ther study werel: to develop a computer pro- ^ 
gram to detc(Umine the reading level of ;;riaterial used in various 
,voqatlonal p^tjgrams (using the Dtile-Chali Readability For- . * 
mula); to provide a method through which vocational insjt^^ctors 
^ qouW a|*ply the program to^ texts and related materials to de-j ^ 
tel^mine the r.eading levels; Jto illustrate the pr^ra;n's use in' 
writing and editing instl^uctfqnal material'to a s^cific grade ^ 
"^evel; and to determine the minimum readin^level needed for 
. undef standinjg the three auto'mechanics manuals pu^blished by 
the three major aiiio-manufafeturers. ^ , / 

This study is significant because it provides a mearfs for ! 
^ oontrolUng the reading level of n^^teriara^ i^i^w/itten, and 
Provides a n^eans for text sirhplification, aUoWing texts already 
in use to be modified t6 the students' reading levels. Its major 
- attraction, liow^ver, is that it established a model fcrr evaluation 
of the needs of vocational students. 
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VARANO, Samuel Peter, D.Ed. The Pennsylvania State 
versity, 1977. 151,pp. r Adviser: H. Seypiour Fowle/- 

The purpose of this study was to investigate the effective- 
ness of^ advance organizers and behavioral objectives on the 
facilitation of learning and retenli^n of a tenth-grade biology^ 
unit when the entering behavior/ mental ability and prior 
knowledge, were considered. ^ 

Four classes of BSCS Yellow Version Biology participated 
in the investigation. Of the 109 students originally taking part 
in the study, six .were lost due illness aHd/or ot^her uncon- 
trollable circumstance^. Thi efe sections were enrolled in the' 
college preparatory curriculum while oae sect ion c onsisted of 
business education students. ^ 

One week prior to receiving the instructional treatment an 
iftvestigator -constructed prior-knowledge test was adminis- 
tered to each student to determine his fafniliarlty with ttie new 
instructional material. Mental-ability (I.Q.) scores from sev- 
enth -gra^e testin^-iising the Pali/ ornia Test of M ental Maturity 
were ofifaitied. Scores fronj^these two tests were used to par- 
tition tlTe stildents Into high and" low groups to analyze for any 
interaction between thelreatments and the entering behaviors. 
;* Since four different treatments -;(1) an advance organizer, 
(2)^behavioral oljjectives, "(3) advance organizer and behavioral 



*-.«Qjectives, ^nd (4) a historical passape--^pre used in each of 
f6ajr claas^s; the treatments w©^e randomly assigned to each 
o/.the^3 In^the stud*\ The historical passage was utiMzed as 
'a placebo for the cc/ntrol group. In order to control fbr reacti\Je 
effects, tiie coverages pf the four treatments were identical, 

-TherSs-were instrutted'.to carefully read the instructional treatl- 
ment for^teji minutes at the beginning t)f the first two instruc- 
tipaal periods.* " • ^ ^ 

^ '^Alter a' two-week period -of instruction, in which Chapter 29 
from the BSCS Yellow y^rsion Biology. (ia«8) was utilized as 
the^tnstructional ^material, a^5-itern miiUiple-cVioice imnfivli- 
a^e-Iearning test was administej^ed. 'Long-ter^n retention was 

\letermined by utilising the sarpe 35-item' test eight weeks late?, 
tlie prior -knowledge t^st and both post-criterion tes'ts were 
constructed from resource books of test iiems developed for ' 

•both Green and Yellow Version I?lology by the Biological Sfei- 
ences Curriculum Study. 

_ The experimental data coUecred from the lOS tenth-^ade , 
bfblogy students were analyzed for significant differences be- j 
tween the mean sccfrfes of the four treatments and also for in- 
tferactibn. between the enteritTg behaviors, prior knowledge and 
mental atility, using an analysis of variance technique. Both 
ANOVES and ANOVR pro"grams were used for analysis. A cor- 
relational analysis was.Qon^ucted for the variables I.Q., prior 
knowledgejimjnediate learning, and long-term retention using 
the PPMOR program. ' ^ ^ '. ' ' * 

No significant differences were observed at^the ^5 levf^l of |F -. 
confidence betwjeen the four instructional treatments on imniedi- ^ 
ate leamfng or long-term retention. In o^ther words^the four \ 
instructional treatments were similarly <^f{ective in facilitating 
immediate learning and long-term retention. ' ' ^ ' 
Significant differences were observed at the .05 levef between 
• the mean scores of the high and low I.Q. and prior -knowledge 
groups on the immediate-learning and long-term retentiofi t^sts. 
However, no^ significant iriteraction was imported between the 
two^ntermg Vehaviors (I.Q. and prior^knowledge) and the four 
'instructional treatments as measured by the immediate -learns 
ihg and 'long-term retention j3ost -criterion tests. , .* * ^ 
^ ' T^e results obtained in this study indicated that learningjvas 
enhanced f^r those students receiving the adva;ice organizer 
treatment even though the differences in inean scores were not 
significants In addition the entering behaviors, prior'knowledge 
■ and mental ability (I.Q.), we'fe identified as factors that could 

be thnized to indicate the learners' potential for integrating 
( newTTjeaninq^nl material into their cot^niUve structure., ^ > 



their own 



THE EFFECT OF THE SYMBOLS AND STRUCTURES OF 
MATHEMATICAjL ENC?£bh ON THE READING COMPRE- 
HENSION^OF COLLEGE STUDEl^TS Order No. 7802612 

WATKINS, Ann PJsther, Ph.D. University of California, Los 
Ai^flies, 1977. 146pp, Chairman: * ' Professor Harry f! 
,Silbarman . . 

The language used mathen\atics textbooks is a special 
form of English. Aside from the technical vocabulary, mathe- 
matical English (ME) uses symbol^and characteristic gram- 
^ matical structures^such as "if and only if," that are less fre- 
'quently fo«nd in Ordinary English (OE). This study was based 
' on the observation that students have trouble understanding 
♦ their mathematics textbooks and tend to blame the textbooks' 
language and use of symbols. The major hypotUesfs which fol- 
lows from this observation is that studentsAvill understand ' 
•mathematics better wheiftconcepts are rewritten with OE struc- 
tures and without^symbols. * 

Briefly, the experiment consisted of having each student 
study ioMT short readings. The topics of convexity determi- 
n2^^ congruence of integers, "and Carte^^an product were " . 
coumelrbalanced over the following four treatment combina- 
'Vtionsr ME structures with symbols, ME structures >vithout ^ 
symbols, OE structures wi^h symbols, and OE structures 
without Symbols. Students \^'ere ^iven a^ooklet containing an . 
instruction sheet, the fouj?^ readings, four tests on the read- 
in^s -nd a questionnajre^|On\ the student's background. They 



were allowed to work through the booklets* at 
p^ce. * ' ^ ^ 

' The experiment was, conducted with three separate groups 
of college students 'enrolled in sfatistics for behavioral and ty- 
health science majors at a^state university j[n = 93), trigonom^. 
etry at a community College (n = 2^5, arfd^recalculus at a cain->/ 
pus of ttie UniverSit>' of Califorriia (h =.40). 

A three-\vay factorial deSigrf with repeated measures on the 
first two factors' wa^ used. The levels of the first factor wbr5 
symbols and no symbols. The Jevels of the second factor were 
ME structures and OE structures. The third factor was one of 
the following grouping variables: mathematics .g^de point 
avej-age, Sex, background in mathematics,. SAT (verbal) score, 
or SAT (quantitative) score.' The dependent variable was the 
^core obtained on a, test that followed each readiog. 

Data were analyzed by analysis of variance with repeated" . 
Measures using one groumng variable at a* time. The data 
were also analyzed by corSin^ncy table analysis 'for each topic. * 
separately. ^ # \ ^ ^ 

The general result is that the ability of the students to work * 
application problems was. not significantly, affected by whether, 
the* concept was \Vritten in OE or ME structures_pr with or* 
without symbols (p < .05); In addition, there were no signifi- 
cant interactions of any of the grouping variables -^ith either 
type of slructuyes or use of symbols. There were-, however, 
consistent trends \yithin and-between the three graups of s^tu- 
dents, although these did not reach significance. First, all 
three grojips did better on treatments with symbols. * Second, ' 
studejits with less background iq mathematics consistently did 
better on treatments vith OE structures and more experienced 
students did better on treatments witji ME structures. The 
treatments in thiS' experiment may have been too short for 
these effects to emerge significantly.- 



READING COMPREHENSION ANt) SOCIAL Sv8b\ES CON- 
T£NT: A PREPARATION OF MATERIALS ^ ^ 

Order No. 7804473 

"V. 

WILKENS, Hannalyn Boxe^C Ed.D.^Columbia University Teach- 
ers College, 1977'. 128pp. Sporfsdr: Professor Douglas R. 
McM^nis ' - \ . ■ 

^ Th4 purpose of this study^wis to* prepare and tryif>ut instruc- 
. tional materials designed lo teach ninth^grade social studies 
content in a framework. that addresses^lassroom f eading')(jw-ob- 
lemsl* Textbooks normally used in the classroom Were adapted" ■ 
to provide a structured sequential preseijtation of ipcial studies 
themes to poor readers. Ten sample materials on ]he area 
studies unit of Latin America were developed and jn-ranged in 
a ^rmat tha^ present^ social studies content, that provides a 
readi<f'g comprehension task,, that preteaches vocabulary, and 
that supplies reinforcement and review. exercises. " : 
' In adapting the texts and preparing the sample materials, \ 
pertain guidelines were followed for selecting social studies' 
topics^,^eadlng ^omprehens1on,«killd, reading passages, ^and 
vocabulary words. Procedures /or cohdensing paragraphs, - 
'simpli^lng language, and constructing comj^rehension questions, 
and review exercises are also provided. < ' . 

A try out of the materials was conducted in a large urban 
high school. There was a wide rang^e of student reading ability,, 
with the class average two years below grade level. Pre- and 
post -testing of the students on subject matter re\'ealefi that 
twenty-two out of twenty-three students showed improved 
scorers. 

^ In general, the -approach developed for this study appears * 
to be a sensible beginning step to\^ards more effective contei^t 
matter teaching for poor readers. Tt^ materials have'a wide 
rang^of 'usefulness*--classroom activities, homework assign- 
ment-s, tests, and independent study^evices. In addition, they 
,^Tfay be adapted for other siibjeot areas, different stunts, and* 
additional instructional mewiodologies. 
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